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Educators Report on Religion and Public Education 
A committee of the American Council on Education published this week a report entitled The Rela- 


tion of Religion to Public Education—The Basic Principles.’ 


The American Council on Education, one of the most 
inclusive and representative educational agencies in the 
United States, in 1944 created a committee on Religion 
and Education. The personnel of the committee, whose 
members are listed below, was chosen with a view to se- 
curing representation of both public and nonpublic edu- 
cation, and of the major faith groups in the United States. 
Each member serves in a personal capacity. The present 
report is the first issued by the committee, which plans 
to conduct a number of studies within the area of its re- 
sponsibility. 

In the Foreword, President Zook explains that the 
committee has undertaken first “to identify and define the 
issues that arise in considering the relationship between 
religion and public education in America in the light both 
of our educational history and of the total cultural pat- 
tern.” Against that background it proceeded to “analyze 
the existing situation and to state some broad principles 
which it is hoped will find a large measure of acceptance 
and which will stimulate constructive criticism and ex- 
perimentation.” 

It is noted in the Introduction that there has been an 
increase in popular interest in religion and a correspond- 
ing demand for more attention to religion in the public 
education program. The report states that all proposals 
for innovations in this direction should have critical 
scrutiny. At the same time it says that “if untenable pro- 
posals are here and there advanced and adopted in the 
field of religious education, they may be in fact a result 
of an educational policy that has tended to isolate religion 
from other phases of community life.” 

Notwithstanding this upsurge of religious interest an« 
concern secularism remains, the committee finds, a con- 
spicuous characteristic of modern life in the Western 
world. By secularism the committee means in this con- 
nection not a philosophy definitely hostile to religion but 
a dualism which separates religion from the rest of life. 
This has come about with the “fragmentizing of the West- 
ern world politically and religiously.” The effects of 
secularism have been particularly apparent in the eco- 
nomic sphere. “The concept of ‘economic man’ and the 
contemporary slogan ‘business is business’ are expressions 
of the changed outlook. Such notions would have been 

1 Washington, D. C., Committee on Religion and Public Educa- 


tion, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1947, $1.00. 


We review here its salient features. 


well-nigh meaningless to the men of the Middle Ages. 
They strikingly illustrate the secularist trend.” 

The secularization of education is found to be in some 
sense an aspect of the secularization of modern life but it 
is stressed that in the evolution of the American public 
school the exclusion of religious teaching was not in- 
tended to eliminate religion entirely from public educa- 
tion. Rather “the American people felt driven to the con- 
clusion that if religious teaching could not be carried on 
in the public schools without sectarian strife it would have 
to go.” The position taken in the report is that the secu- 
larization of education has produced a result running far 
beyond the original intention. It has not proved to he 
possible, as Horace Mann hoped, to develop a common 
nonsectarian form of religion which could be wholeheart- 
edly taught in the public schools. Indeed the committee 
believes that current proposals for teaching a sort of 
common core, or highest common denominator of re- 
ligion, are unsound, being objectionable both from the 
religious and the educational point of view. In other 
words, the committee finds religious indoctrination of any 
sort in the public schools just as objectionable today as it 
was found to be by Horace Mann and his associates. 
“The American people as a whole are quite unwilling to 
accept the authority of the state to prescribe religious be- 
liefs.”. The problem the committee grapples with is a 
bridging of the gulf between religion and public educa- 
tion without running the risk of developing a sort of 
school theology and without doing violence to the principle 
of separation of church and state. The evil to be over- 
come is the forcing of religion into a merely marginal 
position in education which results from the tendency im 
the school program to include everything vital in com- 
munity life except religion. 

The report has this to say about the nature of religion: 
“In simple terms, religion implies an ultimate reality to 
which supreme allegiance must be given. To this ulti- 
mate reality men have from time immemorial given a 
name—God. The religious man finds warrent for all his 
conceptions of worth, of right, or duty, and of human 
destiny in his relationship to this ultimate reality. There 
is a wide difference in the ways in which men define this 
concept of God, ranging from highly personal to abstract 
philosophical terms; from emphasis on the transcendent 
to emphasis on the immanent; from a frankly supernatu- 
ral conception to one that endows the cosmos itself with 
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spiritual purpose and power. However, religion affirms 
overwhelmingly a reality that transcends the flux of events 
and constrains men toward the true and the good.” 

At the same time, the committee insists that different 
views of the nature of religion should not “deter any com- 
munity from giving consideration to the place of religion 
in the school program.” What is suggested in the report 
is held to be feasible and proper without regard to par- 
ticular definitions of religion or particular conceptions 
of its function. It should be noted here that this is a 
crucial point in contemporary discussion of the place of 
religion in education. The question, “What religion are 
you going to teach?” is entirely irrelevant to the commit- 
tee’s argument, for by “teaching” is meant the conduct of 
objective study, not religious education in the intensive 
sense—the induction of growing persons into the life of a 
religious community. The latter is held to be the fune- 
tion of the home and church, not of the school. The one 
“positive assumption” underlying the school’s responsi- 
bility in this area is that “among the results which the 
community has a right to look for in the graduates of its 
schools is a positive attitude toward the values that re- 
ligion represents in the culture.” 

The report contains a section entitled “Will Teaching 
Spiritual Values Suffice?” Inclusion of this discussion 
was due to current insistence in some circles on the ade- 
quacy of the public schools to do all that is necessary in 
the fostering of spiritual values without reference to re- 
ligion in its organized forms. The committee stoutly 
repudiates any intention to limit the function of the 
schools in this respect. It points out, however, that “to 
assume that spiritual values embody the full, valid content 
of religion is quite another matter. The words ‘spiritual’ 
and ‘moral’ denote the value-structure of life. Religion 
secks personal identification with some ultimate source of 
values. It involves faith in the permanent validity and 
durability of these values. Religion has always supplied 
moral sanctions for men’s actions. No person is fully 
educated who has not gained a knowledge of the faiths 
men live by.” 

The problem, then, becomes one of defining the basic 
function of the public schools in relation to religion. 
According to the report, “it is a grave mistake to suppose 
that the public school, holding as it does in so large part 
the power to determine the scope of intelligent interest 
and concern on the part of youth, can be neutral in this 
matter. The failure to play a part in acquainting the 
young with the role of religion in the culture while at the 
same time accepting such responsibility with reference to 
other phases of the culture, is to be unneutral—to weight 
the scales against any concern with religion.” On the 
other hand, “it is not the business of public education to 
secure adherence to any particular religious system or 
philosophic outlook.” 

The committee makes recognition of the fact that cer- 
tain religious groups, “notably the Catholics, aim to 
achieve this synthesis in their parochial schools. They 
insist that the doctrines of religion be integrated with 
every subject in the school curriculum.” Since the public 
schools cannot pursue this objective the problem hecomes 
one of narrowing the gulf between general education and 
religious education. ‘This means that the school has a 
responsibility for removing religious illiteracy, for laying 
the groundwork of intelligent approach to religion as an 
aspect of the culture and to “impel the young toward a 
vigorous, decisive personal reaction to the challenge of 
religion.” 

The report stresses the doctrine of the separation of 


church and state as a broad principle, not an absolute 
rule. “There is no such thing as a completely free church 
in a free state. The church is subject to the state in a 
variety of ways.” On the other hand, organized religion 
plays an active part in political education and action. It 
is called a “curious paradox” that persons who are con- 
tinually defending in extreme terms the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state frequently applaud ‘“‘exception- 
ally liberal pronouncements by religious bodies on social 
and political issues.” The essence of the principle of the 
separation of state and church the committee believes to 
be: “there shall be no ecclesiastical control of political 
functions ; there shall be no political dictation in the eccle- 
siastical sphere except as public safety or public morals 
may require it.” It immediately adds, however, that the 
doctrine may “not be invoked to prevent public education 
from determining on its merits the question how the re- 
ligious phases of the culture shall be recognized in the 
school program.” 

It is pointed out that the church-state issue as affecting 
education is not, aS many suppose, one of churchmen 
against schoolmen. “Many churchmen joined ranks with 
the secularists long ago in supporting the exclusion of 
religion from the schools. This report is addressed as 
much to church people as to any other group.... We see 
our task in preparing this document as one of making 
articulate a concern which is growing in America, but 
which the churches are far from grasping in its full 
significance.” 

The assumption that the separation defines an “Ameri- 
can way”—i.e. a secular way—in education is found to 
be erroneous. Prevailing practices fall into no consistent 
pattern. If there is any “American way” it is one of 
“state and local control, with freedom to experiment.” 
This is what the committee would like to see implemented. 

Looking toward the implementation of its view of the 
responsibility of the schools in relation to religion, the 
report stresses the social studies program, which now com- 
prehends “the various phases of community life—govern- 
ment, markets, industry, labor, welfare, and the like.” 
An opportunity is offered here “for a typical social studies 
project involving observation, interview, and research, and 
giving first-hand contact with the religious life of the 
community on the basis of free inquiry. It will in no 
way commit the school to a particular sectarian position. 
There are school systems which have used this method, 
but illustrations of it seem to be very few.” 

The report takes note of the fact that some religious 
groups do not wish to have their children exposed to the 
teaching and practices of another faith. It points out, 
however, that all groups “seek an increase in friendly at- 
titudes and a lessening of prejudice. There can be no 
progress in any of these respects except through closer 
acquaintanceship. .. . If we in America are seriously bent 
on reducing group prejudices, we cannot ignore the pos- 
sibilities of creating good will through this kind of edu- 
cational experience.” 

The report calls also for more attention to the religious 
classics, particularly to the study of the Bible—not in spe- 
cial Bible study classes but as a part of the total literature 
program. “It can hardly be contested that the Bible is 
second to none among the books that have influenced the 
thought and ideals of the Western world. There is much 
evidence that the study of the Bible as a unique piece of 
religious literature, conducted with at least as much re- 
spect as is given to the great secular classics, and devoid 
of arbitrary interpretations to the same extent that we 
expect in connection with the latter, could be carried on 
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without offense to any section of the community.”’ 

What the committee had in mind here was that a break- 
ing down of the taboo against the study of religious sub- 
ject matter as an integral part of the cultural heritage 
would aid immeasurably in recovering for religion ade- 
quate recognition in the various disciplines in schools and 
colleges. Religion, it believes, should be dealt with when 
and as it appears, in history, sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, literature, music, and the fine arts. 
There is, of course, to be no restriction of individual lib- 
ertv. “The competent scholar must be free to express his 
beliefs and his doubts in his field of specialization.” On 
the other hand the committee is very emphatic in con- 
demning “education that negates religion.”” At the col- 
lege level it is not uncommon to make a virtual religion 
out of a naturalistic philosophy. ‘To call supernaturalism 
a religion and naturalism a philosophy and on that basis 
to exclude the one and embrace the other is, we think, a 
form of self-deception.” It is pointed out in passing that 
religious leaders in America have various views with ref- 
erence to naturalism and supernaturalism, but the fact 
remains that “to vast numbers of Americans, the denial 
of the supernatural in the classroom is a negation of their 
faith and to make such denial is to bring religion into 
the schools with a vengeance.” Academic freedom does 
not mean that an instructor has a “right to give a spurious 
finality to his own views on religion by exploiting his 
academic prestige. In the long run fairness and adherence 
to sound educational practice do not curtail freedom, but 
enhance it.” In this connection the committee undertakes 
to distinguish between the role of science on the one hand 
and that of religion and ethics on the other. “Even the 
scientific enthusiast, who tries to bring all human experi- 
ence under his laboratory categories, acts in many of the 
most significant areas of his life with a minimum of guid- 
ance from his scientific store of knowledge and a maxi- 
mum of dependence on his moral impulses. The distinc- 
tion to be noted is not between scientists and men of faith, 
but between scientists as such and scientists as men. 
Obviously, both the scientific urge and the moral springs 
of action are essential. Action without past experience is 
blind, but action without moral imperatives is below the 
human level.” 

The committee affirms its conviction concerning the re- 
lation of religious faith to the democratic way of life, but 
it avoids dogmatism. “We who write this report are 
members of religious bodies to which we owe allegiance 
by conviction. For us, the democratic faith means that 
the worth of persons and the increasing perfectibility of 
human institutions rests on a religious conception of hu- 
man destiny. We believe that the Judaeo-Christian affir- 
mation that man is a child of God expresses an authentic 
insight which underlies all particular theological formulas. 
We further believe that many of those who are fighting 
valiantly for the democratic cause under wholly non- 
teligious slogans are unconsciously trading on ‘borrowed 
capital’ that has been furnished by the religious tradition 
of the culture. We think the effort to sustain a social 
ethic that has been severed from its cultural roots will not 
succeed generation after generation. That rootage is not 
merely in concepts and articles of faith but in the ongoing 
corporate religious life of our people. Yet believing all 
this, we repudiate all intolerance of persons who support 
democracy on wholly secular grounds.” The committee 
holds that a failure to preserve and capitalize the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition as an asset of democracy “is sheer 
cultural madness.” 

Weekday religious education on the “released-time 
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plan” is only briefly discussed in the report because the 
committee was concerned chiefly with the school program 
itself. In general, the committee records its judgment 
that “no essential principle is violated by the released- 
time plan, as long as it is operated within the limits of the 
school laws of the state, and under the principle of local 
option in matters not specifically covered by the law.” On 
the much disputed question over whether released-time 
classes may properly be held within the school building 
the report presents the opposing arguments without pass- 
ing judgment, “insisting only that whatever plan is 
adopted represent the will and purpose of the community 
concerned, expressed through appropriate channels.” It 
is insisted that the community has a right and an obliga- 
tion to determine the merits of any plan to further re- 
ligious education which involves cooperation between the 
schools and the churches and synagogues. 

Taking up the often-asked question whether competent 
teachers are to be secured for the handling of religious 
subject matter the report points out that the preparation 
of teachers for the task is a responsibility of the institu- 
tions of teacher education. In general what is proposed 
in the report is the extension of the existing school dis- 
ciplines by inclusion of religious subject matter at those 
points where it naturally appears. This puts upon teacher 
education institutions responsibility not for preparing an 
entirely different type of teacher but for equipping teach- 
ers for the full performance of their tasks. The opinion 
is expressed that “large numbers cf our teachers would 
welcome the opportunity to broaden their equipment in 
order that the departments of study for which they are 
responsible may be correspondingly enriched.” 

The committee members are: 

Homer W. Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Louis Finkelstein, President, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York; Frank P. Graham, President; University of North 
Carolina; Jacob Greenberg, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York; Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C.; Galen 
Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; John W. Nason, President, Swarth- 
more College, Pa.; Alexander G. Ruthven, President, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Herbert L. Seamans, Director, Com- 
mission on Educational Organizations, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, New York; Paul H. Vieth, Horace Bushnell, 
Professor of Christian Nurture, Yale University; Roscoe L. West, 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton; George 
F. Zook, President, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., ex officio; F. Ernest Johnson, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Chairman; J. Hillis Mil- 
ler, Associate Commissioner of Education, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York, Secretary. 


The “Crisis in Character” 


Bearing on the theme of the American Council com- 
mittee’s Report, above summarized, is a leading article in 
School and Society for March 29. The title is “IEduca- 
tion and the Crisis in Character” and the writer is How- 
ard G. Spalding, principal of the Nutley, N. J., High 
School. He regards the crisis as something to be taken 
for granted, apparent to any “thoughtful student of the 
social scene.” The American people, in many ways “give 
evidence of a lack of that moral sense which exalteth a 
nation.” The reason, insofar as education is responsible, 
is this: “We have not tried. We have been far more con- 
cerned with the intellectual aspects of education than 
with the development of character. We have worked far 
harder to teach facts than to teach the principles of ethi- 
cal conduct.” 

Mr. Spalding attributes to the representatives of organ- 
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ized religion a mistaken conception of the difficulty. “Our 
friends of the clergy,” he says, “will immediately contend 
that the only possible avenue toward improvement will 
be found through religious instruction in the schools. 
Godless schools, they will assert, cannot produce men and 
women of character.” This conclusion, he says, “public 
school people properly refuse to accept.” 

The broad generalization about the clergy, if the Amer- 
ican Council’s committee is right, is erroneous, since its 
report, as indicated above, shows no such general demand 
for doctrinal “instruction” in the schools, and the commit- 
tee emphatically disapproves it. Mr. Spalding, however, 
sees no absolute distinction between church and state in 
the educational field. ‘The public school should lend sup- 
port to the church, the synagogue, the mosque, or the 
tabernacle as a constructive social institution. The school 
should also impress upon its pupils the idea that respect 
for the religious beliefs of others is one of the marks of 
the educated person. Educators should cooperate closely 
with religious leaders in any project of a nonsectarian 
character contributing to the welfare of youth.” But 
this relationship rests on a clear “distinction between the 
teaching of ethics and the teaching of religion.” 


Mr. Spalding takes note of the following ten points on 
which a Town Hall conference of Hindu, Buddhist, Con- 
fucian, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian leaders found es- 
sential agreement: 


. The unity of all life. 

. The interdependence and brotherhood of all men. 

. Love and service to fellow men, not domination and power over 
them. 

. Nonviolence and noninjury. No more war or killing. 
Help, not exploitation, of the weak and backward. 

. Purity and personal disinterestedness. 

. True riches and true happiness are within. 

. The worth of the individual. 

. The immortality of the soul. 

. The union of man with God. 


Whe 


— 


He classifies the first eight points as ethical, the last 
two as religious—and hence the concern of religious edu- 
cators. The American Council’s committee would recog- 
nize the distinction, would agree that indoctrination con- 
cerning God and immortality is not the function of the 
schools, but would hold that ehat men believe about God 
and immortality is an integral part of the study of his- 
tory, psychology and philosophy, and should be respect- 
fully inquired into. 

Mr. Spalding makes concrete suggestions for character 
education, centering in honesty. courage, the sense ot 
justice, and the like; the essentials of the democratic way 
of life; and the paramount importance of altruism. He 
also stresses the importance of character as basic equip- 
ment for teaching. “There should be no place on any 
school or college faculty for the teacher who by example, 
direct teaching, or indirection contributes to a low ethi- 
cal standard for the schoo!. Conversely, that teacher 
should be given the greatest honor who can most success- 
fully develop in pupils high ideals and can inspire them 
to act in support of these ideals.” 

Mr. Spalding does not advocate formal moral instruc- 
tion in classes organized for that purpose, but he notes 
that “many of the best opportunities for ethical teaching 
are found in the solution of problems that arise in the 
daily life of the school.” Ample time is not now given, 
he believes, for the discussion of such problems. He pos- 
tulates three conditions of success: “The problems must 
be of real and immediate concern to the pupils. Pupils 
must have an opportunity to express their opinions freely 
and honestly, and in the end there must be an opportunity 


for them to reflect upon the reasons why the decision they 
have made is the right decision.” He finds a defect in 
current guidance practices in that counsellors are too much 
occupied with testing, program planning, etc., and too lit- 
tle with developing “guiding principles of conduct.” 

Mr. Spalding sees the strategic importance of the social 
studies program. “Conflicts of ideals, the beliefs which 
have governed and should govern the relations of men 
and nations, the qualities inherent in great character and 
the influence of the truly great upon the course of history, 
the evolution of the ethical concepts leading to peace, free- 
dom, equality, and social justice, these should be the prin- 
cipal concern of the social studies.” Here the American 
Council’s committee, in the light of its report, would find 
religion and ethics inseparably intertwined. 


Religion and Politics 


The Christian Century of April 2 contains the follow- 
ing item in the report from Los Angeles, written by Allan 
A. Hunter: 

“Controversy has been stirred up in local newspapers 
and in some churches by the useful ‘Voters’ Guide’ which 
the Los Angeles Church Federation has published for the 
use of members of the 400 churches it serves. City coun- 
cilmen have charged that the federation is subversive. In 
other words, the churches are exerting an influence on 
public affairs, an influence not entirely comforting to all 
councilmen. Among the questions in the guide which 
disturb the council members is this: ‘What should the 
city council do about the problems of housing, restrictive 
covenants, recreation, overcrowded jails, alcoholism, law 
enforcement, police abuse, transportation difficulties, in- 
dustrial disputes and taxes?” 

This furnishes an illustration of what is involved in the 
drawing of a sharp line between religion and politics, or, 
in terms of the recent Supreme Court decision in the 
Everson Case, between church and state. (See INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE for March 1, 1947; also the reference to the 
United States News editorial on “Mixing Religion and 
Politics” in our issue of April 5.) 


“The Road to Religion” 


An Easter editorial in Life, issue of April 7, bears the 
above caption. Paul Hutchinson’s article in the issue of 
March 10 is quoted: “ ‘It would be naive to expect in this 
day the “God-intoxication” of a 17th Century Spinoza.’” 
But, say the editors, “ ‘God-intoxication,’ whether it is 
appropriate for modern man or not, is one of the things 
religion is all about.” The person who would experience a 
religious conversion must “prepare for a revolutionary 
change in his personal history.” 

For religion, the editors insist, is “not the ‘brotherhood 
of man.’” The Golden Rule is necessary but not all- 
sufficient. Jesus speaks “three times as often” of the 
Fatherhood of God as of the brotherhood of man. A 
code of ethics is no substitute for religion. 

The mystic’s vision is held to be essential, since the 
“ultimate purpose of religion .. . is that of a window 
through which the selfless eye may see its way to that 
final necessity of the human spirit, Godhead and immor- 
tality.” 

True religion has not only its comforts but its dangers. 
“Happy is he who can find his religion within the ancient 
wisdom of a church; happy the nation! But our age, 
if it is to be a religious age, must be also an age of re- 
discovery. That will take us through much travail before 
we find our spiritual home.” 
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